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La philosophie fran$aise en Amerique (II. — Le positivisme). W. Riley. Rev. 

Ph., XLIV, 5 and 6, pp. 369-423. 

Though positivism is a forgotten chapter in the intellectual history of Amer- 
ica, yet Comte rendered valuable help to American philosophy at a time of 
need. For realists, transcendentalists, and materialists were all aggressive 
in their claims, and Comte's system showed the limits of each. Positivism, 
however, met two opposing forces, — a tendency and a confusion: "first, the ten- 
dency to look upon a genetic view of ideas as heresy, eternal truths being con- 
considered fixed, and, second, the confusion of positivism with materialism. 
This confusion was perpetuated by theological reviews which represented 
Comte's universe as nothing but an immense machine. Comte had, in general, 
three classes of critics: theologians, metaphysicians, and proletarians. In the 
first class was Professor Shields, who was the first to publish a rival synthesis 
in which he attempted to complete and perfect Comte's classification. Shields ' 
attack on Comte's proof of the law of intellectual development is nothing but 
an argument ad hominem. He should have criticized Comte by showing that, 
to establish the law, it was necessary to show that the three periods have 
existed successively in the history of humanity, and that this cannot be 
demonstrated. Shields reversed Comte's method and resolved positivism into 
metaphysics and even into theology. He thus reduced positivism to a verbal 
quibble. A second critic was James McCosh, who treated positivism super- 
ficially and declared Comte narrow, one-sided, and dogmatic. Professor Mahan 
called the new philosophy an ally of scepticism and materialism, for scepti- 
cism, he thought, is manifested in ignoring research for the ultimate cause, 
and materialism, in showing a preference for material phenomena and the 
determination of their laws. From what has been said concerning these 
theological critics, it is evident that they were wholly incapable of appreciating 
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the real contribution of positivism to science — its contribution as a genetic 
study of intellectual development. The first representative of the meta- 
physical group — Professor Bowen — was a critic of about the same stamp. 
He declared positivism to be the work of a half-witted French professor of 
mathematics, and tried to show that everything that had been considered 
valuable and new in the system might be traced directly to earlier philosophers. 
In John Fiske, we find a different type of critic. His work on cosmism began 
in a systematic vein but developed into a polemic. For eleven years Fiske 
called himself a positivist, but later became more favorable to Spencer's 
system. He then showed that the two systems accorded in their recognition 
that all knowledge is relative, that the evolution of philosophy is a process of 
de-anthropomorphization, that philosophy consists in the organization of 
scientific doctrine and method, that the critical attitude is not destructive but 
constructive, not iconoclastic but conservative, not negative but positive. 
He criticized Comte's conception of philosophy as too anthropocentric, his 
deification of humanity as absurd, his law of the three stages as the description 
of a state of spirit which never existed and never could exist, his phrenology — 
which Comte substituted for psychology — as ridiculous, and his Utopia as a 
return to a spiritual despotism where public opinion would have to submit to 
the authority of a clergy of philosophers, and where scientific research would 
be limited to practical applications. In contrast with the hypercritical 
Fiske, Bascom seems nearly converted to positivism. Yet he pointed out 
that, in breaking with the past, in regarding it as the product of errors without 
remedy, positivism has little reason for hoping to obtain success in the present. 
In taking this attitude, positivism is opposing real development. In the same 
strain, William Ellery Channing asked how Comte has a right to think that the 
human race has been deceived up to his time. But though the metaphysicians 
were rather hypercritical, Lester Ward was more sympathetic. He pointed 
out that Comte's supreme merit is his insistence on the ultimate unity of all 
natural processes, a principle which no one before Comte had made the basis 
of a system of philosophy, yet he admitted that Comte was too rigorous in his 
coherent monism. But Comte had few adherents. His partisans were 
chiefly among the poor emigrants and humble folk living in New York. The 
prScieux foyer of Philadelphia, of which Comte speaks, reduces to one client, 
Horace Wallace, who thought that the time was not far distant when Chris- 
tianity would support itself on the positive philosophy and draw from that 
philosophy its dialectic. Hence he disapproved of Comte's atheism. In 
New York, Henry Edger was the Comtian propagandist. For converts, he 
had to go to men of anarchistic tendencies, and hence it is not surprising that 
he obtained only a mediocre success. The best manual published by any of 
the societies formed among the converts recommended that the positivistic 
clergy be composed of captains of industry, because of the lack of philosophers, 
scientists, and artists suitable for such office. Pragmatists are like positivists 
'n considering the needs of humanity as the ultimate end of knowledge and in 
not being concerned with ultimate principles; but the former are guilty of a 
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dogmatism of act, whereas the latter are guilty of a dogmatism of idea. James 
differed i in two important respects from Comte: he was opposed to the theory 
of the immutability of natural law, and he gave emotion an important place. 
It is apparent that positivism did not obtain the unreserved adherence of any 
of the leaders of American thought. The chances of a popular revival of 
positivism are few. Yet Comte, as the inspirer of the feeling of continuity, 
is important. 

Marjorie S. Harris. 

FUosofia e Storia. Emilio Chiocchetti. R. d. F. Neo-Sc, XI, 2, pp. 138-152. 

The author gives a sketch of Benedetto Croce's recent work, Teoria e Storia 
della Storiagrafia and expresses his approval of much of it. He then gives 
some of his own beliefs. The past is a preparation for the present, and is 
intelligible only in the light of the present. The problems of human life are 
solved by thought, which arrives at completeness in and through life; in other 
words, philosophy is the comprehension of human life. Man's thought is fully 
revealed in history. But the philosophy of nature develops side by side with 
the philosophy of man. The laws of human reason are not diverse from the 
laws of the divine reason and the laws which direct the course of nature. 
Hence, a man who knows himself knows all. Any one who has attained to 
the organic conception of reality cannot but subscribe to the following: (a) 
Spatial experience is but one thing in a vaster field of experience. The 
reality of the physical world consists only in its being something distinct in 
the field of complex experience. The hypothesis that the external world 
is outside the process, and is the cause of the process through which we construe 
our experience, is unjustified. Physical bodies and facts are abstractions, if 
not considered in relation to the experience in which they, are real. Man is 
the condition of the intelligibility (and hence of the existence) of nature. 
Man and nature are correlative. Man is essentially connected with the 
universe, and his problems are involved with those of the cosmos. (6) "The 
internal being of everything finite depends on that which is beyond it " (Brad- 
ley). The supreme reality of things is found in their ideal character, that is, 
in their unity which manifests itself in differences. Multiplicity does not 
exist apart from unity. He who comprehends the One comprehends all. 
To know myself, I must know myself as the man of history, the man of nature, 
and the man of God. 

Problems which are no longer living for history are also dead for philosophy. 
We must examine contemporary thought to see what problems real to history 
are. Croce believes that the problems of the immortality of the soul and of a 
personal God are not part of contemporary thought. ' The author's conclusion, 
as the result of his observations, is quite different. The problem has new 
forms, but is not dead. As Miguel de Unamunu says, anxiety about immor- 
tality is immortal, and if when the body dies man's consciousness becomes 
unconsciousness, then the human race is but a procession of phantasms. 
Croce says that men are the servants of Reality, and that the end of Reality 
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is the perpetual, progressive enrichment of spirituality. The author shows 
the consequences of this belief, namely, that we are the ephemeral manifesta- 
tions of the one Spirit, which is history, because in us the universe acquires 
self -consciousness, and that the Eternal is able in us — transitory and particular 
beings — to realize itself, and save itself from being an abstraction. So we 
are the condition sine qua non of concrete existence, of the universal, and yet 
we are as individuals absorbed or annihilated. The author will not discuss 
whether with this doctrine it is possible to speak of progress, when there is 
a denial of the fundamental value — that of personality, — and of the condition 
of all value: a personal God who guides history to an end that is his and ours, 
and so gives history significance by referring it to the goal toward which 
human reality always strives — felicity and personal beatitude in perfection. 
He wishes only to ask if the idealistic-pantheistic conception of reality is in 
the thought of the present time possessed of much more life than is theism; if 
the problem of immortality is no longer of interest; and if the doctrine of the 
destruction of the individual is stronger than its opposite in a time in which the 
value of the individual is magnified to exaggeration. Philosophy is history, 
and history is philosophy, a progressive solution of human problems, only if 
man is studied in relation to the causal and final reasons of his becoming. 

Allan H. Gilbert. 

La nature et le mouvement d'aprte Aristote. O. Hamelin. Rev. Ph., XLIV, 

5 and 6, pp. 353-368. 

This article sets forth the purely physical part of Aristotle's theory of move- 
ment, and its cause — nature. In general, nature is an internal principle of 
movement and repose. The implication that repose needs a principle indicates 
that repose participates, in a sense, in movement; that it is the state of immo- 
bility of what can be moved; that it is posterior to movement. Again, as 
the principle of movement for the thing in which it resides, nature is an inter- 
nal, or immanent, principle. Hence a natural object is distinguished from an 
artificial one, in that the latter, unlike the former, does not possess spontaneity. 
Thus medicine does not possess the principle of its action. Furthermore, 
nature is an immediate and an essential attribute of its subject, and as such 
has two aspects: form and matter. As matter, nature is that which persists 
through change. It is not merely in mobility, but is an aspect of mobility; 
for there is no movement without mobility. Hence, for nature to be the 
necessary and sufficient cause of movement, there must be mobility in it. 
In other words, it must be matter. Nature is also form. But form, taken 
in itself, is not nature, because it is then not immanent. Thus nature is some- 
thing between form and matter. So much for the caifee of motion. As to 
the phenomena themselves, or, at least, their common basis — change, Aris- 
totle's first task was to show that and how change is possible. The most 
essential thing in change, according to Aristotle," is not the two limits but the 
interval of progress between the two limits. Change is a passage between 
two extremes; a becoming other but not a giving place to something else. 
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Change implies a unity, a link between the two limits. Change is, before all 
else, a continuous progress. Now change is a genetic term which applies to 
change proper, and to the different kinds of movement, of which there are 
three — movements of quality, quantity, and place. Hence Aristotle's theory 
of movement is of a pronounced dynamic and vitalistic character. 

Marjorie S. Harris. 

Philosophy and Democracy. John Dewey. The University of California 

Chronicle, XXI, I, pp. 39-54. 

In general there are two erroneous assumptions in regard to the nature of 
philosophy. "One is that philosophy ranks as a science, that its business is 
with a certain body of fixed and finished facts and principles." The second 
is that "philosophy somehow knows reality more ultimately than do the other 
sciences." A true appreciation of the place of philosophy comes with the 
realization that philosophy is not knowledge, but desire, effort at action — a 
love of wisdom. It is a conviction about moral values, not a colorless reading 
of reality. It expresses "differences of interest and purpose characteristic of 
great civilizations, great social epochs, differences of religious and social desire 
and belief." But there is nothing arbitrary in this expression of wish and feel- 
ing. The best science and knowledge of the day give form to philosophy, so 
that it is not a passion, but a reasonable persuasion. What is the relation 
between philosophy, thus interpreted,- and democracy, defining democracy 
in terms of the classic formula:' liberty, equality, fraternity? The 'liberty' 
befitting a philosophy of democracy is not the same as rationality or acquies- 
cence in the laws of the universe; it must intply real uncertainty and contin- 
gency. 'Equality' means that there is something unique and irreplaceable 
about every existence, and is opposed to the conception of species, grades, or 
degrees of reality. 'Fraternity' means association and interaction without 
limit. 

Katherine Gilbert. 

La spiritualisation des tendances. Fr. Paulhan. Rev. Ph., XLIV, 5 and 6, 

pp. 424-454. 

Spiritualization is/ the modification of a tendency by the influence of the 
whole personality and the penetration of the personality by this ten- 
dency; that is, the given tendency and the personality modify each other. 
The innate tendency inevitably comes in contact with other elements of the 
personality and is transformed in the process of .being adapted. Spiritualiza- 
tion is, then, a law of the mental life and all mental elements tend to be spiritu- 
alized, to be related to other elements in the mind, and even to be integrated 
in the mind itself. There are two types of individuals which represent the 
extremes of spiritualization. An individual of the one type has a divided 
mind. His different tendencies are never harmonized. He liyes a routine 
life, dividing his time between his occupation and his pleasures. An individual 
of the other type puts himself entirely into whatever he does: into each desire, 
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thought, or act. There is nothing isolated in his mental life. Of qualities 
which tend to promote spiritualization the following should be noted: taste 
for reflection, power of inhibition, slowness to act, taste for analysis, synthesis 
and comparison, and independence and originality of spirit. Whatever tends 
toward automatism works against spiritualization. Spiritualization helps to 
bring about the organization of the mental life and promotes a more intimate 
union of the various mental elements. But if it does not take sufficient account 
of external realities, it is defective. Thus, the romanticists have sacrificed logic 
and good sense in the interests of a ' spiritual ' life. The organic functions still 
have their place in the best human life. It is true that all passions and incli- 
nations can be ennobled or regulated, but each man should resign himself to 
being, in certain respects, a brute, refined, but not wholly detached from ani- 
mality. It is evident, then, that we are giving spiritualization a different 
connotation from that which it usually has. It does not necessarily mean a 
purification, an idealization of the tendencies; a suppression and impoverish? 
ment of them in certain ways. It means, rather, an enrichment of them. 
For example, to spiritualize the ,need for nutrition is to associate with this 
organic need a great number of tendencies and sentiments; to coordinate with 
it ideas of health and aesthetic impressions, and other elements of the psychical 
life. In a sense, however, it is an idealization of tendencies, for it consists in 
the elevating of the inferior, in the humanizing of animal propensities. But 
it includes also a perversion of tendencies, for when aesthetic or literary ten- 
dencies, for example, are combined with sentiments which adapt man to the 
real world, .the tendencies lose their purity. Finally, spiritualization can 
reform the mental life itself; that is, it effects the general coordination of or- 
ganic, psychical, and social tendencies, and of acts which are its manifestation. 
A truly spiritualized mind is that which enters into the least of its acts, as it 
were. Opposed to it is the diffused mind, such as is exhibited by the scientist 
who leaves his religious beliefs at the door of his laboratory. Reality, how- 
ever, shows no completely spiritualized mind, but merely types which manifest, 
in diverse amounts, contrast and conflict. 

Marjorie S. Harris. 

Remarques sur la psychologie collective. J. Sageret. Rev. Ph., XLIV, 

5 and 6, pp. 455~474- 

A war presupposes two hostile groups, each a kind of collective personality; 
for without collective action there can be only a chaos of individual actions. 
But 'collective personality' seems a contradiction in terms, for what is 
collective is the antithesis of what is personal. Yet further consideration 
shows th&\ the living organism has two parts: an individual and a social; and 
also that the collective personality of a beehive, for example, would be, as it 
were, the social bee greatly augmented. This dualism which exists in all 
forms of life is exhibited most strikingly in man. As to the social side of man, 
his bodily life, and still more, his mental life are dependent on his human 
environment, which reacts on him chiefly through language. Human thought 
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exists only in the measure in which it can be communicated. Only when one 
can formulate a ( thought does one really know what it is. Since without lan- 
guage we cannot think, and since man is man only through thought, the mind 
of the individual is conditioned by all humanity. But this does not mean 
that man is the least individualized of beings; for with the development of 
thought, consciousness develops, and the highest degree of consciousness is 
reflection. In reflection, the individual separates himself from the world. 
Thus progress accentuates at once the social and the individualistic aspects 
of man. As there are collective personalities, so there is a collective psy- 
chology which relates to individuals in their relations with each other. It 
studies the results of the collective efforts of individuals' motive forces. 
Under the sway of the collective soul, we do what is contrary to our reason, 
desires, sentiments. In the great war, the poilu had a duty which he did not 
well comprehend, yet he performed it when he would have preferred to return 
home. Thus the individual subdued his personal instincts in favor of those 
put in him by humanity. Hence the victory was one of spirit over matter. 

Marjorie S. Harris. 

Les fatigues societies et I' antipathic Pierre Janet. Rev. Ph., XLIV, 1-2, 

pp. 1-71. 

The isolation of patients has great value in therapeutics. Nervous patients, 
for instance, may otherwise have the most harmful influence on persons in 
their environment. M. Janet reviews cases which have come under his 
observation, and finds that neuropaths produce an atmosphere of fatigue and 
depression, thereby lowering the psychological tension of persons about them. 
They have certain well-defined traits which account for this. They show an 
extreme negativity of character; beside disliking all work or effort, they appear 
incapable of any deep affection and lacking in will-power. Their inertia 
makes them resist all demands or obligations laid upon them. Often this is 
accompanied by a mania for domination and interference in other people's 
affairs. The impulse for domination usually takes the form of a mania to be 
loved or to exact attention and services from others. The neurotic generally 
centers this attitude upon members of his family, who become his veritable vic- 
tims. Again there is the impulse to aggression, which appears in obsessions 
for teasing and tormenting those the patient pretends to love. Along with 
this go manias for making 'scenes,' and for recriminations and jealousy. In 
their extreme form these campaigns of disparagement may become deliriums 
of hate and persecution. The patients' negativity and indecision render them 
incapable of doing anything useful. Other members of the family must assume 
responsibility for their actions, at the same time exposing themselves to con- 
tinual reproaches and protests. In dealing with neurotics, one has to count 
on the instability of their feelings. They are neither capable of loving nor of 
recognizing when they are loved. Their mood is gloomy and discontented. 
By perpetual criticism, they keep the household weary and fatigued. The 
mania for dictation leads them to interfere with the smallest acts of those 
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about them. The manias for love are especially difficult to endure, as they 
call for the repeated semblance of emotion and endless services. It becomes 
necessary to dissimulate in dealing with the neurotic, while the conduct of the 
neurotic, on the other hand, always suggests that he is acting a lie. Since the 
phenomenon of antipathy arises in connection with persons who keep us on 
too great a strain, who wear us out, and neuropaths are in the highest degree 
wearing individuals, ordinary persons whose psychological tension is unstable 
come to have actual crises of psycholepsis in associating with neuropaths. 
Neuropaths may also cause physiological disturbances in the persons about 
them, such as changes of circulation, of muscular force and especially of diges- 
tion. Because neuropaths are almost never alone, but appear surrounded by 
persons tainted with the same depression of psychological tension, one is led 
to speak of the 'neuropathic group.' Some such groups can be explained 
through common heredity, but others cannot. There are instances of a normal 
person and a neuropath living together, in which the normal person became 
tainted with psychasthenia after some years of cohabitation. A great number 
of the cases of depression found in the environment of neurotic patients is the 
result of social fatigue. This influence upon the social environment must be 
taken into account in the treatment of neuropaths. 

Marie T. Collins. 

tmUe Durkheim: I. V Homme. G. Davy. Rev. de Met., XXVI, 2, pp. 

181-198. 

The death of fonile Durkheim was an irreparable loss to science and his 
university, for his personality was rich and his talents fully developed. His 
aim in life was to teach a doctrine, to have disciples, and to play a r61e in the 
social reconstruction of France. His difficulties in carrying out his purpose 
soon convinced him that neither pleasure nor good fortune are 'necessary; 
but that there must be courage in meeting affliction. He found that the 
Normal School, which he entered only after two unsuccessful attempts, was not 
the school of his dreams; it was not sufficiently receptive to the scientific spirit, 
yet he loved it deeply. He soon gave evidence of exceptional powers as an 
orator. While at the school, he was greatly influenced by Renouvier and 
Comte; thus his vocation as a sociologist was determined. As to his social 
life at the school, he had few but firm friends, because he had a horror of the 
levity and banter prevailing in the conversations of the students. He did 
not, however, eschew the society of his comrades, for none loved better than 
he political and philosophical discussion. He left the school with a passion 
for truth, a disdain for notoriety, and without acquaintance with ambition. 
After being a professor at different LycSes for five years, he accepted a pro- 
fessorship at the University of Bordeaux, where a course in social science was 
created for him. In 1906 he became a professor at the University of Paris. 
Through the earlier years of his career, he allowed nothing to interfere with 
the publication of his works; but, when war broke out, he placed his excep- 
tional powers at the service of his country. He gave himself to all forms of 
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intellectual propaganda, especially that which would help sustain the morale 
of the nation. Pamphlets which he wrote on the war bespoke the serene 
objectivity of the scientist, and thus furnished a sharp contrast to the pre- 
judiced affirmations of the Germans. In spite of varied activities throughout 
his life, he never neglected his professional duties. Above all, he was the true 
founder of French sociology. He was the genius of V Annie sociologique, 
which he founded and published in collaboration with a select group of workers 
to whom he was a spiritual father. In his analyses for L'Annee of works of 
historians and jurists, as well as in original articles, he explicated and expanded 
his own views on the nature and development of society. The aim of sociology 
is, he held, to know man and to direct his conduct. Man, both as an individual 
and a social being, can be explained only by reference to the medium in which 
and by which his nature is developed. Thus society explains the individual 
more than the individual explains society. Sociology must affirm the existence 
of society as a reality which can be observed and explained, but only by the 
methods of sociology. Moreover, as a sociologist, Durkheim was passionately 
attached to securing the essential virtues of order and discipline which 
alone are capable of assuring stability and of promoting efficacious action on 
the part of the individual. 

Marjorie S. Harris. 

The Approach to the Study of Man. Frederick John Teggart. J. of Ph., 

Psy., and Sci. Meth., XVI, 6, pp. 151-156. 

If we are successful in promoting the highest interests of humanity, we must 
apply ourselves to the scientific study of man. In no one of the universities 
can the subject be taken up as a whole, but in each it must embrace the support 
of the separate departments, each one of which represents an integral and essen- 
tial aspect of the inquiry. The 'study of man' can be accomplished only 
when the presentation of a set of ideas makes it possible to the men working in 
different fields to see how their individual efforts may be contributory to a 
great and highly desired end. Dr. Goldenweiser offers a mode of approach, 
an introduction to social science. His point of view is that in any given event 
there are clearly present both deterministic and accidental factors. Leaving 
out the deterministic, history becomes a something without rhyme or reason; 
leave out the accidental, and grave injustice is done to reality, for law and order 
is then claimed as a fact. The author here takes certain particulars related in 
chronological sequence and reflects upon them. As a result of this he finds the 
accidental features preponderate. But the deterministic factors can only be 
arrived at through scientific investigation. This approach made by Dr. 
Goldenweiser ends in the expression of a variety of opinions, but fails to open 
the door to scientific investigation; and the conclusions reached may at any 
moment be rendered invalid by new research. Every science asserts that we 
know things in characteristic ways, and these may be discovered by scientific 
analysis. With the contrast of methods it will appear that the whole question 
of ' accident and determinism' in history is an outgrowth of the concentration 
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of attention upon events, and disappears as an essential matter for consider- 
ation when the scientific attitude has been adopted. What we need is an 
approach to the study of man which will orient the aims of the different 
'subjects' and show how all our efforts may be made contributory to a com- 
mon end. To solve this, the method of science must be adopted. 

Emily A. Lane. 

The Objectivity of Pleasure. Wilson D. Wallis. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth,, XVI, 12, pp. 324-327- 

The most obvious standard for pleasure would seem to be a personal one, 
because a personal standard is always accessible. Yet soon the individual 
finds he must refer his own feeling to something beyond. In the history of 
hedonism there have been attempts to discriminate amtfng pleasures, and to 
instruct others as to the greatest pleasure. The theological hedonists pointed 
out that posthumous pleasure was to be preferred above all others. The 
utilitarians showed that the pleasure of all was the ideal, and to be preferred to 
the pleasure of the individual. In recent speculation there is much said 
about pleasure as the ideal, but there can be no definition of it as long as pleas- 
ure is viewed as a unique and irreducible experience. We must be able to 
define pleasures so as to make the concept usable. If an experience fits in 
with a larger experience, when all things are considered, then true pleasure 
comes in the doing of a thing for its own sake. 

Emily A. Lane. 

New and Dominating Tendencies in French Philosophy Since the Beginning of 
the War. Albert Schinz. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., XVI, 5, pp. 
1 13-127. 

A change of attitude toward fundamental problems has recently found 
expression in French thought. Papalism, which means Neo-Catholicism in 
so far as it represents a political rather than a theological creed, had been started 
before the war to stop political disorders resulting from the strifes of repub- 
lican political parties. After two years of war, Ch. Maurras, one of the most 
forceful writers of France, again awakened this religious disposition. He 
contended that the world must return to the idea of a catholicity of humanity 
in social organization as well as in philosophical thought. There must be 
some concrete medium of communion between human families. The people 
must see that the lofty universality which did exist, was destroyed by the 
Reformation. Protestant subjectivism has ended in the monstrous attempt 
of one individual to subject all others to himself. Maurras endeavors to ex- 
pose what he calls the old time antinomy of Lutheran Germany and of Latin 
Catholicism. He believes in the intelligent arrangement of the world, and in 
all the nations working harmoniously under one rule, this rule to be represented 
by a moral power like that of the Pope. But he does not believe that all 
nations are mentally equal and have an equal right in international affairs. 
Maurras goes so far as to ascribe the sinking of the Lusitania to Protestantism. 
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Giving up intellectual and mental development for mere material progress, 
the Reformation was bound to bring horrors to pass. To counteract the result 
of that fatal material progress, an improvement and a higher training in the 
education of human souls would have been necessary. Le Sacrifice, by Henri 
Massis, shows the same tendency; it is very alert and stimulating, but does 
not convince because it opposes dogma to reason. Vallery-Radot's Reveil 
de VEsprit (1917) is worth knowing. He also takes the Catholic view of the 
war. Matter (material progress) has turned on us and crushes us; this is the 
secret of the war. Our generation does not want matter subordinated to mind ; 
it has found again the truth of the Incarnation. Economic Democratism, 
the second constructive theory, aims to shift the center of gravity in our modern 
conception of the State, discarding the traditional principles of statesmanship 
and organizing societies on a purely economic basis. The economic theory 
of the state goes back to Auguste Comte (1836). Etienne Rey, in La Renais- 
sance de I'Orguett Francais (1912), says that the France of the future must no 
longer waste her time in strifes between royalists, republicans, Bonapartists, 
and socialists, but must bring about a strong industrial and economic organi- 
zation. The problem of socialism is serious, but has been a most useful instru- 
ment of the new economic and industrial ideal. Without it democracy would 
have remained in the narrow bourgeois monarchy of Louis Philippe, the republic 
of wealthy industrials and land owners. Sargaret, in La Guerre et le Progris, 
discusses the principles involved in the great conflict. He can see no connec- 
tion between war and the human race; for war picks out its victors at random 
and by doing this prevents a rational economic organization of the planet by 
human kind. In a general way he follows up the argument of Rousseau in 
the 1 8th century. Pierre Hamp says France must be rich, and must begin at 
once to work. Pierre de Lanux develops the same idea, and maintains that 
the great problem for France is to substitute, as America did, machinery for 
men. The most vigorous books on the subject are by Lysis, Vers la Demo- 
cratic Nouvelle, and Pour Renattre. In the first he says that France must do 
what Germany did, but not as Germany did. Politicians must go, and business 
men must take their place. Both employers and employees must unite to 
govern the state. The second volume appeals to practical thinking on "the 
German progress and the French decline for forty years." 

Emily A. Lane. 



